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THE RIGHT HON. SIR ROBERT 
PEEL, BART. 


The extraordinary political excitement pro- 
duced by the present Parliamentary crisis, 
renders any attempt to delineate the history 
and character of this distinguished states- 
man both difficult and hazardous, for with 
the strongest desire to be impartial, we shall 
probably appear either unduly to eulogise or 
disparage him as our readers may happen to 
rank themselves amongst his opponents or 
his supporters. 

Determined, however, in these and in future 
notices of celebrated characters, carefully to 
eschew partizanship, it will be our study to 
extend them equally to public men of all poli- 
tical sects, and to select from the best accessible 
sources such information only as may be useful 
and interesting to all, without being necessarily 
offensive to any. 

The comparatively humble origin of many 
of the most eminent of our countrymen forms 
a singular but common trait of their biography, 
which admirably illustrates the beneficial in- 
fluence of free institutions in the development 
of talent and the elevation of its possessor to 
the most dignified and commanding position, 
consistent with a limited and hereditary mo- 
narchy, and altogether irrespective of ancestral 
honours or territories, even among a peerage 
who pride themselves on the antiquity of their 
descent and the extent of their domains. 

In few instances has this remark been more 
strikingly illustrated than in the history of Sir 
Robert Peel, who, although his family but 
fifty years since moved in the common walks 
of life, has for nearly half that period, been 
the confidential adviser of royalty, for many 
years the acknowledged chieftain of the 
political party which includes the great body 
of the aristocracy in its ranks, and the parlia- 
mentary leader of the popular branch of the 
legislature. 

His father, the first baronet, it is well known, 
was the architect of his own fortunes. He com- 
menced his career as a calico printer and 
bleacher, at Bury, in Lancashire, in 1773, 
and subsequently extended his business to every 
branch of cotton manufacture, until, by a long 
and successful course of persevering and honour- 
able enterprise, he raised himself to affluence 
and rank. 

The present baronet was born at Chamber 
Hall, near Bury, on the 5th of February, 1788, 
where he resided until the family removed to 
Tamworth. His earliest tutor was the Rev. 
Mr. Hargreaves, curate of the parish church at 
Bury, who attended the children at the hall 
regularly, but a Mr. Norris, his father’s chief 


clerk, appears also to have been entrusted with 
a superintendence over him during Mr. Peel's 
absence. Mr. Norris states.that he was re. 
quired to report periodically on the health and 
progress of his charge to the absent parent at 
Tamworth, and that the youth was remarkable 
for his grave and studious habits, his indiffer- 
ence to the sports of childhood, and his love 
of books. 

He was afterwards sent to Harrow school, 
where he was the fellow-student of Byron, 
who makes honourable mention of his attain- 
ments there. From thence he was removed to 
Christ Church College, Oxford, where he dis- 
tinguished himself by obtaining what is termed 
a double first class degree, denoting the highest 
proficiency at once in classical and mathematical 
studies. 

He was introduced into parliament as soon as 
he attained his majority, in 1809, for the city 
of Cashel, in Ireland. He delivered his maiden 
speech on the first day of the session of 1810, 
when he seconded the address, and on this and 
subsequent occasions he gave such indications 
of ability as led to his appointment within the 
same year to the office of Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies. In September, 1812, he 
was elevated to the high and responsible situation 
of Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, then the Duke of Richmond. 

Notwithstanding his youth, and the imperfect 
development of his talents, Mr. Peel speedily 
became the head of the great Anti-Catholic 
party, but his Irish administration was admira- 
bly tempered by the caution and liberality 
which even his opponents admit him to possess 
in an eminent degree. During this period he 
organised the very efficient police, still popu- 
larly called after him, in Ireland, and fre- 
quently advocated the establishment of some 
general plan of education for that country. 

In 1817 he was distinguished by one of the 
highest marks of the confidence of his party, 
in being elected member for the University of 
Oxford. During the following year he resigned 
the Irish secretaryship with the apparent inten- 
tion of taking a more general part in polities 
as an independent member of the House of 
Commons. In 1819 he was appointed chait- 
man of the committee on the Bank, and in 
that capacity introduced the bill for the r- 
sumption of cash payments which generally 
bears his name, but of which he can hardly be 
considered the originator, although he has sub- 
sequently stood steadfastly by it, even whet 
opposed to the bulk of his friends, and has 
uniformly been the firm supporter of publi 
credit. | 


On the secession of Lord Sidmouth from) 
government, in 1822, Mr. Peel entered the} 
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cabinet as Secretary of State for the Home De- 
artment, and continued in that post until the 
death of Lord Liverpool, in 1827, when Mr. 
Canning being made prime minister, Mr. Peel 
and five of his colleagues retired from office. 

During this period of his public career, he 
acted as the head of the Anti-Catholic party in 
the House of Commons, and to a certain 
degree divided the lead of the house with 
| Mr. Canning, but he especially distinguished 
‘himself by the valuable and extensive practi- 
cal reforms which he introduced into our legis- 
lation. He also commenced several measures 
for the improvement of the police of England, 
which were not however fully matured until 
1828, and he succeeded in consolidating the 
laws included in our criminal code. After 
quitting office, Mr. Peel was frequently found 
in direct opposition to Mr. Canning’s govern- 
ment, but at the close of the session that gifted 
statesman died, and the commencement of the 
next session saw Mr. Peel again Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, and, for the 
first time, leading the House of Commons in 
the administration of the Duke of Wellington. 
One of the earliest public measures which dis- 
tinguished this government was the repeal of 
the Test and Corporation Acts, in 1828, but 
that was speedily followed by the still more 
important concession of the Catholic Emanci- 
pation Act. By this abandonment of previous 
opinions, and submission to what was deemed 
an irresistible necessity, Mr. Peel and the 
Duke of Wellington drew down upon them- 
selves the severe displeasure of the ultra mem- 
bers of their party,—a result which Mr. Peel 
must have clearly foreseen, and which therefore 
exhibits in high relief the moral courage and 
integrity of his character, in thus sacrificing party 
and personal interests to a sincere conviction of 
the public good. 

He has indeed been reproached for the ad- 
vantage he took of the Anti-Catholic feeling, 
and the bitterness with which he used it against 
Mr. Canning at a time when, from his own 
subsequent statements, he must have foreseen 
the necessity for the concessions which he then 
denounced; but it must be remembered that 
Mr. Canning, as Premier, was aggravating that 
very necessity by adding his powerful influence 
to the pressure from without, in favour of the 
Measure, and that, in yielding to it, Mr. Peel 
and his illustrious colleague declared them- 
selves to be swayed rather by a regard to the 
welfare of the state than the intrinsic value of 
the boon conferred. 

_ In consequence of this change in his opin- 
lons, Mr. Peel resigned his seat for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and Sir R. H. Inglis having 
been elected in his place by a decisive majority, 


— 


he was compelled to enter Parliament for the 
Borough of Westbury. 

The success of the Catholic Emancipation 
agitation, the conflicting sentiments of the 
usual supporters of Government, and the 
strongly excited public feeling in favour of 
Parliamentary Reform, greatly influenced the 
elections in 1830, and in the November fol- 
lowing, the Ministry, being in a minority on 
the Civil List, took occasion to resign. 

After that period Sir Robert Peel, who had 
succeeded to the baronetcy on the death of his 
father, in May, 1830,* became the leader of 
the opposition, which, by his perseverance and 
ability, he has organised and augmented, until 
its numbers have equalled, and on some im- 
portant questions, exceeded, those of the sup- 
porters of the present Government. 

In 1834, whilst Sir Robert was in Italy, he 
was summoned by a special messenger from the 
late King to constitute a ministry on conserva- 
tive principles, and notwithstanding the dis- 
advantages under which he laboured, he con- 
sidered himself bound in honour to undertake 
the task ; but after dissolving an unfavourable 
Parliament, he was beaten in the new one on 
the choice of a Speaker, which was made the 
first trial of strength. From that period, in 
spite of a gallant fight maintained with con- 
summate skill, he was repeatedly defeated in 
the House of Commons until the 8th of April, 
1835, when he resigned. 

He has continued at the head of the powerful 
and constantly increasing conservative oppo- 
sition till now, with the exception of three days 
in May, 1839, when Her present Majesty sent 
for him, on the resignation of the ministry, 
and enquired if he were willing to undertake 
the formation of an administration, to which 
he replied in the affirmative, but in consequence 
of a difference of opinion as to the appoint- 
ment of the principal ladies of her Majesty’s 
household, the attempt failed. 

The recent victories achieved by the Right 
Honourable Baronet over the ministry on the 
Sugar Duties Bill and No confidence resolution, 
if confirmed by the constituencies at the ap- 
proaching election, would appear to indicate 
his speedy advent to power; and the prevailing 
impression of many of the more moderate poli- 
ticians is, that a government headed by him, 
and composed of the most talented men in the 


* Sir Robert, near the close of his life, used to say that his 
son Robert never gave hima moment's uneasiness, except when 
Mr. O'Connell having charged him with saying that in his 
absence which he would not have said in his presence, 
Mr. Peel sent him a challenge. The police interfered, and 
Mr. O'Connell was taken into custody, but Mr. Peel had 
hastened into France, there to meet his opponent. This 
interference prevented any unpleasant consequence. 
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two great parties into which the state is divided, 
would probably be long and prosperous. 

But it isin opposition that Sir Robert Peel 
has especially risen in public estimation. ‘* His 
style of speaking,” says a writer opposed to 
him in politics, “is remarkably clear and 
vigorous, and though never ambitious or af- 
fected, is still forcible and varied, and is emi- 
nently adapted to the business of debate, in 
which there is no speaker in the House of Com- 
mons that can pretend to an equality with him, 
—none who steers with such judgment through 
its intricacies,—who knows his audience so 
thoroughly—who hits so surely on the right 
note in addressing them, or who puts his views 
in so impressive, yet convincing and agreeable 
a form.” 

The above brief sketch is confirmed by the 
testimony of an eloquent American writer, now 
no more, who may be considered both a com- 
petent and an impartial judge. In describing 
the present House of Commons, he observes, 
“Sir Robert Peel was the finest speaker I 
heard on the floor. His person is good, his 
voice fine, his conception clear, and his elocu- 
tion persuasive and winning. Every thing 
about him is prepossessing. As a statesman 
he may have made some mistakes, but probably 
fewer than most men, and for honesty of pur- 
pose, extensiveness of practical knowledge, 
chastened liberality of views, and sound com- 
mon sense, he is probably a safer man to direct 
the councils of the British government than 
any other man now prominent in the national 
councils,” 

Sir Robert Peel married Julia, the youngest 
daughter of the late General Sir J. Lloyd, Bart., 
in 1820, by whom he has several children. 
His town residence is in Whitehall Gardens, 
and his seat in the country is Drayton Manor, 
near Tamworth, which borough he has repre- 
sented since the passing of the Reform Act. 


PURSUITS. 


A pursuit is an occupation partaking both of 
the nature of business and of pleasure. There 
are few persons who are occupied so earnestly 
in their ordinary duties as to have no time or 
inclination for something by which the mind is 
more agreeably excited than by the engage- 
ments on which their living depends. Those 
who are placed by circumstances above the 
necessity of daily toil find it-requisite to have 
some pursuit, and generally follow a predomi- 
nant inclination, by which their peculiar tastes 
are gratified and their leisure hours plea- 
santly employed. Thus, among the educated 
classes, we have amateur painters, musicians, 


antiquaries, geologists, &c. Professional and 
other studious persons are generally addicted 
to some particular kind of amusement or pur. 
suit, and it will most often be found to be 
of a directly opposite nature to that which du 
imposes ; it is, in fact, in obedience to a beau. 
tiful law of nature, that everything agreeable 
is produced by contrast. The lawyer finds| 
relief from his abstract and monotonous occu.| 
pation, in the sports of the field ; the physician, 
to whom human maladies and pain are almost 
constantly present, covets nothing so much as 
an occasional participation in scenes of jollity 
and mirth; and the philosopher finds it of 
benefit sometimes to enter into the follies of 
mankind. These, however, are rather diver. 
sions than pursuits ; and we would more par. 
ticularly refer to the pursuits of the worki 
man, for very few even of the class who labour 
are without some extra and more congenial 
object to which the mind in moments of leisure 
is devoted. Those to whom entire relaxation 
would seen to be the most pleasing state are 
often to be found pursuing with ardour some 
particular kind of dexterity or knowledge; 
and it is of importance that the energy ex- 
pended in this manner should be rightly 
directed. Instances frequently occur of men} 
having devoted years in the construction df! 
works, which, when completed, were in no way 
useful, and only curious from the labour and) 
patience displayed. It requires little consider-| 
ation to perceive that in such cases a great] 
amount of power is thrown away, and that it! 
would be much more profitable and in every! 
respect beneficial, to acquire some proficiency’ 
in the useful branches of science or art in whieh! 
competition is of eminent utility. 

The first thing necessary in selecting a pur-| 
suit is to ascertain what will harmonise bes) 
with the circumstances in which we are likely! 
to be placed: it will also be of great advan) 
tage—if no repugnance is felt to the trade or 
profession in which an individual is employed, 
—to let the favourite pursuit have some con 
nexion with his ordinary occupation. It was 
this happy combination of taste and duty that 
produced such men as Arkwright and Watt; 
and although the studies of the working ma 
may not always lead to effects that will “gill 
his humble name,” yet they will invariably 
terminate in a large amount of benefit both t 
himself and the community. 

The flexibility of the human mind is sud 
that we can often bring ourselves to take ple 
sure in things which are at present irksome 
us; and though the advantage of contrast! 
generally essential to pleasure, and free will tt 
enthusiasm, yet, by a proper cultivation of t 
mind, both may be felt in a high degree ami 
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the most monotonous and compulsory employ- 
ments. We, however, most frequently observe 
that business and pleasure are made as distinct 
as possible ; thus the gardener, who tends the 
lily and the rose, never thinks of flower paint- 
ing as an amusement; the fishmonger cares 
nothing for the delights of angling; and the 
clerk rarely imbibes a passion for the higher 
mysteries of numbers. 

The objects for which a rational enthusiasm 
may be kindled are multifarious, and need not 
be confined to any definite connexion with an 
occupation in which youth or inexperience may 
have involved us. Literature itself can boast 
of some of its brightest ornaments in those who 
have burst the bonds of some uncongenial 
employment to court the Muses, and there is 
no fact which should be more impressed on the 
operative classes than that all men are equal 
in power, that is, the power ofthe mind ; and 
that the education which gives this power a 
name and a practical importance, is in all cases 
self-education, whatever be the station of the 
individual. The advantage which the rich 
enjoy is in having their tastes rather than their 
power cultivated. Much of the finest poetry, 
for instance, is entirely destitute of classical 
allusion, and natural imagery is invariably its 
\chief beauty,—images which do not require 
learning, but a minute and enthusiastic atten- 
tion to what is going on in the wonderful labo- 
ratory of nature. These form the staple of all 
that is grand and pleasing in description, and 
noone need despair if his inclination lies to 
give utterance to “words that breathe and 
thoughts that burn.” We say then to the 


mechanic, Persevere ; persevere in some useful 
pursuit; in music you may not be a Mozart ; 
in poetry not a Burns, or even an Elliott ; but 
awell-directed effort cannot fail to produce an 
devation of character, if not of position in 
society. It is worthy to be known that in the 
whole range of philosophy and science there is 
no single fact which the most ordinary capacity 
cannot master, and that patience and a proper 
enthusiasm, only, are necessary to acquire with 
tase all the useful knowledge that can be pos- 
sessed. 

Innate disposition or acquired taste must be 
the guide to pursuit; but let no one be desti- 
tute of one,— without some hearty and soul- 
engaging object for which the body labours, and 
of which the mind never tires; and the most 
noble object of all is, to set up a standard of 
indeviating truth in conduct, a dignified and 
whane fidelity in all the relations of life, and 


fhuman ignorance and suffering to the utmost 
extent of our ability, and within the range of 
our influence. 


} 


® unceasing endeavour to lessen the amount | 


MECHANICAL ROUTINE OF “THE 
TIMES” PRINTING-HOUSE. 


The subjoined statement from the 12th 
Number of “‘Savage’s Dictionary of Printing,” 
a work now in course of publication in cheap 
monthly numbers, ray give our readers some 
faint idea of the modus operandi of the first 
Newspaper Establishment in the world. It 
will be seen that the most complete organization 
prevails throughout, without which it is impos- 
sible that the concern could be worked in a 
manner so productive of public convenience 
and benefit as it undoubtedly is. 

‘The printing of Daily Newspapers, in the 
Metropolis, is a distinct branch from that of 
printing books and jobs, and is governed by 
different rules and regulations, so as to require 
a separate account of the process. The routine 
of business is uniform and regular, without that 
variety which occurs in a book-house. The 
qualifications requisite for a compositor on a 
Newspaper are—punctuality, quickness in com- 
posing, and clean proofs, so that no delay may 
take place from the deficiency of any one indi- 
vidual. As The Q'imes Newspaper is one of 
the largest daily papers in Europe, and as it is 
printed in a smaller type, and contains more 
matter than any other, it consequently requires 
and employs more people to prepare it for pub- 
lication ; and, as it is generally acknowledged 
to be one of the best conducted papers for the 
arrangement of its matter, and the punctuality 
of its publication, I have selected it, to give as 
a specimen of the manner of printing a daily 
morning newspaper in London. The compo- 
sitors employed to compose this great mass of 
intelligence, day by day, and every day through- 
out the year, Saturday excepted, there being 
no publication on Sunday, are seventy-five, 
who are divided into two classes, viz.:—the 
night or news hands, and the advertisement 
hands. The first-class consists of thirty-nine, 
who are divided thus :—Full hands, fourteen; 
Supernumeraries, ten; Assistants, fifteen; to 
these may be added ten ‘ Outsiders,’ who fill 
the frames of absentees, in cases of sickness, 
or from other causes. They are not considered 
as belonging to the establishment, inasmuch as 
they hold no situation, and are, consequerftly, 
dependent upon the workmen. The advertise- 
ment department consists of thirty-six hands. As 
itis desirable not to have to distribute letter (type) 
after copy is taken, the compositors usually put 
their letter in after all the composing is completed, 
or take the opportunity, when waiting for copy, 
to be ready tor the evening; or else they attend 
sooner in the afternoon than the usual hour, 
for that purpose, The full hands take copy at 
six o'clock in the evening precisely, and go on, 
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without regard to the old rule of first work and 
finish, and the day’s work is considered to be 
completed at the expiration of eleven hours— 
five o’clock in the morning. If engaged after 
that time, all hands are paid by the hour, the 
printer never availing himself of the choice of 
beginning an hour later, on account of the 
lateness of the preceding morning. The full 
hands are expected to compose two galleys 
each per night, and all over lines are paid for 
extra, even though they are composed within 
the time prescribed by the rules laid down for 
the guidance of compositors. The supernume- 
raries are expected to compose one galley each 
per night, and all over lines are paid for extra, 
the same as with the full hands. 

‘‘The full hands have each three pairs of 
cases—Nonpareil, Minion, and Bourgeois; (the 
technical names of different sizes of type) and, 
as. the most advantageous matter is generally 
set up in the smaller type, they claim the 
benefit of it, as an equivalent for the labour of 
putting the forms to the machine. ‘The super- 
numeraries and assistants take copy at seven 
o’clock in the evening, and continue to work 
till all is composed; and, Should there be any 
standing still for want of copy, they are allowed 
at the rate of a quarter of a galley per hour, for 
all the time they may have lost during the 
night. The assistants have no stated salary, 
but are paid by the galley, and share the same 
advantages as the supernumeraries, no distinc- 
tion being made in the giving out of the copy. 
The compositors in the news department have 
the privilege of composing a considerable quan- 
tity of extra or ‘back’ matter, to enable the 
printer to have, at all times, a resource in case 
of accident. This extra copy is given out, 
and divided into half galley shares, and taken 
in rotation, thus preventing monopoly or 
favouritism. As there is an immense quantity 
of letter in use, the division of which, for dis- 
tribution, would occasion loss of time, and 
frequent disputes, the companionship (or club) 
pay aman.,to lay up the forms, mark the letter 
off for each individual, and distribute the useless 
heads. He is also answerable for the clearance 
of the boards. 

‘‘ Rach compositor has anumberattached to his 
frame; and, when he takes copy, his number is 
placed on the back of the copy, so that each man’s 
matter is immediately identified ; and, incase ofa 
foul proof, or an out (words or lines omitted) that 
will occasion much trouble, it is immediately 
handed to him who composed it, without further 
inquiry, which prevents exposure and annoy- 
ance to the individual. The copy is also marked 
with progressive numbers, which prevents con- 
fusion, by enabling the compositor to know, 
with certainty, whom he follows in his compos- 


ing, and to empty his stick in the proper galley, 
so as to join the preceding matter. As the 
matter is composed, it is taken, a galley at a 
time, by the printer, and made up into columns; 
a proof of the column is then pulled upon the 
galley, by one of the compositors, who all take 
it in turn; it is then given to the reader; after 
being attentively read and corrected, it is re- 
turned to the compositors, to make the correc. 
tions, who take it in turn, two and two; the| 
column is divided into four, the first compositor | 
takes the first and third parts, and the second | 
takes the second and fourth parts; and he who, 
is the last in making his corrections pulls a 
second proof, which is carefully revised, and) 
when the revise is corrected, the matter is ready 
for the paper. It thus goes on, column after, 
column, till the whole paper is composed, | 
When it often occurs, that the arrival of foreign 
intelligence increases the quantity considerably, | 
matter of less immediate interest is, in this| 
instance, taken away, and kept as back matter, 
for a future day, to make room for the latest) 
intelligence. If the first compositor has six or) 
more lines to compose of copy that he has on| 
hand, he must give it up, and begin to correct 
immediately ; but, if he has less than six lines| 
of copy in hand, he finishes it before he com-| 
mences correcting; this regulation is adopted) 
to prevent any interruption or delay in the 
progress of getting the paper out. The full 
hands take it in turn to correct the revises, 
lock-up the forms, and take them to the 
machines to be worked off. The advertisement, 
department is not regulated after the same 
manner as the news department, there being 
no distinction of grades, nor any fixed salaries, 
nor is there any precise time of commencing) 
work, the uncertainty as to the time of adver-| 
tisements being received at the office rendering) 
it an impossibility to appoint any regular how! 
for beginning. The compositors are paid by| 
the galley, not according to the scale of prices, 
fixed for morning papers, but more after the! 
scale of evening papers. The method adopte 
in this part of the establishment in taking copy 
is the same as in other offices, the first out of 
copy taking first, and so on; and as. the com- 
positors come out of copy, their numbers at 
placed on a slate, which prevents disputes 
confusion. The compositor marks his copy, 
by putting his initials at the back of it; # 
that, if any gross error be committed, atl 
remain uncorrected, a wrong number in! 
reference, for instance, it can be immediately 
ascertained who composed it; and either & 
reader or the compositor is held responsible i? 
the advertisement duty, the proof deciditf 
which is to pay the fine for negligence. 


salary of a full hand is £2 8s. per week, } 
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the average earnings are £3 12s. 6d.; the 
salary of a supernumagary is £1 3s. per week, 
and the average earnings are £3; it often 
happens that much higher bills are written, 
but the above may be taken as a fair average. 
The whole establishment of The Times News- 
paper, including editors, reporters, compositors, 
readers, engineer, overseers of the machines, 
persons to lay on and to take off, clerks, &c., 
consists of one hundred and _ thirty-seven 
persons.” 


LIS ZT. 


Franz Liszt was born at Raiding, a village in 
Hungary, on the 22d October, 1811, the year 
of the Comet. His parents drew a prognostic 
from this coincidence, regarding the future 
career of their son. Adam Liszt, the father 
of Franz, was not a professional musician, but 
an enthusiastic amateur, and one of Haydn’s 
most intimate friends. He held an employment 
in the administration of the domains of Prince 
Esterhazy, son of the old Prince Esterhazy, 
who had received Haydn in his youth, and had 
made him his Chapel-master. Adam Liszt was 
a good musician, and a good pianist, and played 
many different instruments. His ambition was 
to become an artist, but he could not com- 
mand the necessary means, being always kept 
poor by administering to the wants of fourteen 
or fifteen brothers and sisters. The disap- 
pointment of his wishes in this respect gave 
him great chagrin and rendered him morose 
and melancholy. But he was soon consoled 
by the extraordinary aptitude for music which 
he discovered in the child Franz; and from that 
moment determined to devote his whole life to 
the musical education and advancement of 
Franz. When an infant, Franz was very de- 
licate, and was so ill, when about two years 
old, that they gave him up for dead, and had his 
coffin made. From his infancy, Franz showed 
a strong devotional turn of mind, and this 
was only interrupted for a short time by cir- 
cumstances attending his after residence in 
Paris. His father gave him his first lessons on 
the pianoforte. He continued to practise from 
six to nin® years old, when he first performed 
in public at CEdenburg, where he played 
Ries’ Concerto in E flat, and improvized. At 
Presburg, whither his father soon after took 
him, Franz found useful protectors in several 
noblemen, especially in Count Thaddeus 
Amadeus, and Count Zapaty. These noble- 
men gave him a pension for six years of 12,000 
or 15,000 franes, A year after, Adam Liszt 


determined to give up his place under Prince 


Vienna with his wife and son. At this time 
he could play at sight any pianoforte music. 
When he had been eighteen months at Vienna, 
he gave a concert at which Beethoven was 
present. Becthoven spoke to him encourag- 
ingly, but with that tone of reserve which 
was habitual to kim in the latter years of 
his life. In 1823, Adam Liszt took his son 
to Paris, in order to have him entered as a 
student in the Conservatory there. They 
carried letters of recommendation to Cherubini 
from Prince Metternich, but Cherubini refused 
to receive Liszt as a pupil in the Conservatory, 
because he was a foreigner. This was a great 
disappointment to old Liszt. Meantime Franz’s 
talents and performance made him the idol of 
the Parisian ladies. He was flattered, car- 
essed, and spoiled; and his father foreseeing 
the bad consequences of this, resolved to put 
him under a system of hard training. He 
forced him, after each meal, to play over twelve 
of Bach’s fugues. In the month of May, 1834, 
Franz’s father took him to London, where his 
playing surprised every body. He returned to 
Parisin September. In 1825 he revisited Eng- 
land. At the end of 1825 he produced an Opera, 
at the Royal Academy of Music in Paris, ‘* Don 
Sanche, ou le Chateau d’Amour.” It was 
performed four times, and very well received. 
In 1826 his father and he made a tour through 
the French Provinces. The same year he re- 
turned to Paris, and began to study counterpoint 
under Reicha. Iie became fond of solitude, and 
would shut himself up for six months together 
to study. His devotional feelings became 
more strong than ever, but took a most extra- 
ordinary turn in his admiration of suicide, with- 
out his seeming to be aware of this monstrous 
contradiction. At this time he went often to 
confession, and thought that he felt a call to the 
priesthood. He also took a disgust to music, 
and could be made to attend to it only by the 
inflexible will of his father. This conflict 
threw him into a miserable state of mind. In 
1827, he visited Geneva, Lausanne, and Berne, 
and his reading consisted entirely of religious 
works. He delighted in that form in the 
Litany, ‘‘ Have mercy upon us! Have mercy 
upon us!” In the Spring of 1827 he returned 
to London, where he was most favourably re- 
ceived. On his return to Paris, his health 


became impaired, and his father took him to 
Boulogne. Here Adam Liszt died of inflam- 
mation, after three weeks of illness. Now 
become his own master, Franz Liszt resolved 
to free himself from all restraint of former 
doctrine or example in music, and to strike 
out a new path suiteble to his own peculiar 
genius. When he returned to Paris from Bou- 


Esterhazy, to sell his effects, and to go to 


|logne after his father’s death, he maintained 
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himself by teaching. At this time he began 
his literary studies, and also fell in love with 
a lady of a rank which her father considered so 
far above that of a professional musician, that 
nobility spurned the degradation of an alliance 
with unennobled talent and genius. From that 
moment of disappointment may be dated Liszt’s 
furious hatred of aristocracy, so strongly ex- 
pressed in some of his Essays ‘‘ On the Con- 
dition of Artists,’—and also his fresh access 
of devotional fury. In this state of mind he 
conceived the idea of composing religious music 
of a new kind, different from any known, and 
which “might express the forms of human 
thought and sentiment.” During these exer- 
cises Liszt fell sick ; and for six months his 
life was despaired of. In newspapers, &c., he 
was several times reported to be dead. After 
his recovery, a sudden revulsion took place in 
all his feelings and conduct. He threw aside 
all his devotional ideas, and rushed headlong 
into all the physical pleasures of Paris; that 
city so dangerous to the young, excitable, and 
inexperienced. His devotion was succeeded 
by a bitter contempt for mankind, and by a 
glorying in the most outrageous infidelity. 
The atheistical writers whom he read eagerly 
at this time, kept up his new state of unhealthy 
mental excitement. But, fortunately, this 
state of mind did not last long. Liszt’s natu- 
ral character is devout: and his natural cha- 
racter prevailed over the false excitement which 
his ill-directed studies had produced. The 
reaction of disgust which he felt for his late 
pursuits and opinions, led him to desire active 
employment for his mind as an artist ; and one 
day he said to himself in a fit of self-defiance, 
‘IT must become Paganini on the Pianoforte !” 
He shut himself up and studied hard, not neg- 
lecting literary pursuits. He visited Switzer- 
land for six months. On his return to Paris 
he became acquainted with M. Barrault, one 
of the chiefs of the Saint Simonian Sect, and 
entered with enthusiasm into the doctrines of 
that crazy school. In 1830 he witnessed the 
new French Revolution of three days. He 
then became a Revolutionist, and wrote a 
“ Revolutionary Symphony.” Liszt, by as- 
sociating with the new French school of politi- 
cal, politico-economical, and romance-writing, 
has endeavoured to express, in music, the 
feelings and opinions of these writers. 


Exclusive Attention to one Subject —A curious instance of 
the effect of an exclusive attention to one subject, appears 
in the reply of the Abbé D’Augeau. The study of grammar 
was his favourite pursuit. One day a person was expressing 
his fears that a great revolution was about to take place in 
public affairs. “‘ That may be,” said the Abbé, “ but let 
what will happen, I am extremely rejoiced that I have in 
my portfolio six-and-thirty conjugations perfectly com- 
pleted.” —Repronf of Brutvs. 


THE MILLER’S DAUGHTER OF 
ARGENTON, 
A TRUE STORY. 


Towards the close of the last century, about 
the year 1789, there occurred in France one of 
the most singular political convulsions of which 
history bears any record. The lower orders of 
the nation, headed by some individuals of in- 
fluence, rose in arms against their sovereign, 
and after a long series of atrocities, succeeded 
in dethroning and beheading King Louis the 
XVII., and in completely overturning the 
power of the nobles, and destroying the institu. 
tion of the state. 

There lived about this time, in one of the 
northern countries of the kingdom, called the 
Departement des Deux Sévres, a miller, in easy 
circumstances, whose name was Maturin, and 
who, so far from participating in the alarm and 
dread, which seemed to freeze the charity of his 
countrymen, sought every opportunity of con- 
ferring acts of kindness on the unfortunate 
people, who were flying from their homes, to 
avoid the horrors of prison or of death. 

During this period, no suspicion had ever 
attached to him; and in the opinion of his 
neighbours, he passed for an excellent patriot, 
as the term was then understood. He contrived, 
however, to conceal his real feelings under an 
air of gaiety ; and on many occasions, in order 
to avoid suspicion, he had even received into 
his mill the officers of the tyrant, and enter- 
tained them hospitably. 

Toinette, his daughter, a little girl of only 
ten years of age, was his only confidante and 
companion. She was the depository of his 
secrets; and possessing a great deal of prudence, 
together with an appearance of childish inno- 
cence, she was particularly useful to her father, 
in aiding his efforts to deceive the cruel agents 
of Robespierre; and shared in all his rejoicings, 
when they had the good fortune to rescue any 
innocent sufferer from their snares. 

One evening, Toinette had gone down toa 
fountain at some distance from the mill, in 
order to bring home fresh water for supper 
when her father should return from labour. 
She filled her pitcher, and placing it on the 
ground, by the side of the well, she seated her- 
self on a mossy bank, under the shade of @ 
beech tree, which grew above it. The sun was 
just setting,—there was not the slightest noise 
to disturb the calm silence which reigned around 
her, and leaning her head on her arm, she began 
to reflect on some melancholy tales of recent 
suffering, which her father had been relating to 
her in the morning. She had not remained in 


this position more than a few moments, when 
| she fancied she heard the voice of some one if 
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distress, apparently very near her. She started 
at an incident so unusual, and listening for a 
moment, heard distinctly a low faint moan, 
which seemed to issue from a hovel not far from 
the well. It had formerly been a comfortable 
cottage; but having been destroyed by fire 
about a year before, little more than the four 
walls and a part of the roof were now remaining. 

She arose instantly, and proceeding towards 
the ruined hut, was about to enter the door, 
when she perceived the figure of a man stretched 
on the ground, wasted and pale, and apparently 
in the last struggle of death.. She drew near 
to him without hesitation, attempted to raise 
his head, and asked him some questions in a 
voice of pity. The unfortunate man fixed his 
eyes intently on the little girl, and said, in a 
low voice, ‘“‘ Give me some bread; I am per- 
ishing from hunger.” 

At these words, the tears came into the eyes 
of Toinette; she knew not what to do; she 
had no bread with her,—and from the exhausted 
state of the poor sufferer, she feared to leave 
him to procure any, lest on her return she 
should find that he had breathed his last. For 
a few moments she hesitated what to do,— 
whether to go, or remain where she was; at 
length, thinking she had better leave him, and 
fetch some food, than stay with him, and per- 
haps see him expire before her eyes, she gently 
laid his head on the floor, and had proceeded 
afew steps from the door of the hut on her way 
home, when she remembered that she had a 
pear and some chestnuts in her pocket. The 
recollection of these treasures no sooner flashed 
on her mind, than she ran back, and placing 
the head of the poor man upon her knee, she 
put a small piece of the pear in his mouth, 
He had been so long without food, that it was 
with some difficulty he swallowed the first morsel, 
but by degrees he seemed to revive, and by the 
time he had finished the fruit, he was so far 
recovered as to be able to answer the questions 
of the little girl. 

“Tell me,” said Toinette, ‘how long you 
have been in this horrible place? for your 
clothes are all ragged, and you cannot have 
been shaved for many weeks. But you shall 
come with me to my home: it is not far distant, 
and my father is kind to all who are in distress ; 
and when you are well, he will give you em- 
ployment in our mill, and every day you shall 
have abundance to eat, and a comfortable bed 
to sleep on at night.” 

“Alas! my child,” replied Monsieur Passot 
(for that. was the name of the unhappy man), 
“it is impossible for me to take advantage of 
the offer which you are so kind as to make me. 
Iam unfortunately obliged to fly, and to con- 
ceal myself, far from the haunts of my fellow- 


creatures; but I should rather prefer to perish 
here, than to end my days on a scaffold. I can 
only thank you for your kindness, but I can- 
not accept of it; fetch me a little bread,—it is 
all that I ask; and promise me faithfully that 
you will not mention, even to your father, 
your having seen me.” 

Toinette did all in her power to persuade 
Monsieur Passot to alter his determination, and 
to confide in her father; but finding that she 
could not succeed, she promised to keep his 
secret inviolable; and “‘do not think,” said 
she, “that I will abandon you here without 
assistance. Oh, no! I will procure you some- 
thing to eat now, and will find the means to 
return to you every day, and to bring you 
some bread. No one shall know of your ex- 
istence; and for myself, I will die rather than 
betray you.” 

When she had gone, Monsieur Passot found 
himself much more composed and tranquil: he 
was thankful for the interest which Toinette 
had taken in his welfare, and he considered it 
as an especial interference of Providence, to 
preserve his life. He could now keep himself 


concealed as long as he chose, since his little 
friend had undertaken to provide him with food; 
and he hoped to be enabled by this means to 


elude his enemies, till his name should be for- 
gotten, or a new order of things in France 
would permit his return to his home and his 
family. 

In a few minutes Toinette was again by his 
side, with some bread, and a little cup of milk, 
from which the poor sufferer eagerly drank, and 
seemed much refreshed. Toinette would have 
been very glad to have stayed to learn the par- 
ticulars of Monsieur Passot’s escape; but fear- 
ing that her father would miss her, and inquire 
the cause of her absence, she took a reluctant 
leave of her protégé; and hastening to the well, 
she took up her pitcher and returned to the 
mill, rejoicing in having had it in her power 
thus to save the life of a fellow-creature. 

The little girl, faithful to her promise, con- 
tinued to supply her pensioner, at stated periods, 
with bread, to which she occasionally added 
some vegetables or cheese. Monsieur Passot 
took great pleasure in her intelligent and child- 
like conversation; and on her part, Toinette 
was so pleased with her friend, that she was 
never in a hurry to leave him and return to the 
mill. At the same time she was grieved to see 
that he had no other covering or shelter than 
the wretched hovel where he lay, and which 
was in fact more adapted for the retreat of a 
wild beast than that of a human being. In vain 
she renewed, from time to time, her entreaties 
that he would confide in the protection of her 
father, and remove to the mill: he was too 
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generous to endanger, by his presence, the 
safety of honest Maturin; and preferred en- 
during all the horrors of his present situation, 
from a conviction that to their kindness he was 
chiefly indebted for concealment and security. 

One morning, when Toinette and he were 
deeply engaged in conversation, they were hor- 
rified by the approach of a third person, who 
started suddenly from amongst the trees, and 
struck them with terror by his presence. Toi- 
nette, however, soon recovered her confidence, 
when she recognised her father; and turning 
to Monsieur Passot, she entreated him not to 
suspect her of having told Maturin of his liv- 
ing in the forest. 

‘* Ask himself,” said the little girl eagerly, 
‘‘ and he will assure you that I have not.” 

Her father, thus appealed to, replied, “‘ It is 
very true, my child, that you never have; but 
how could you suppose that I could be so blind 
as not to observe your frequentabsence, or that 
I should not feel uneasy when I was alone at 
home, whilst you have been here chatting to 
Monsieur. The quantities of bread, too, which 
you have been in the habit of carrying off, 
have excited my suspicions; but, Toinette, 
how could you think of permitting this gentle- 
man to remain here so long in the midst of so 
much misery? Had you told me of his being 
here, I would at once have found him an equally 
safe and more commodious retreat.” 

“ My good Sir,” interrupted Monsieur Passot, 
with great emotion, ‘ it was not the fault of this 
dear child, for I have uniformly resisted her 
entreaties to be permitted to do so, through 
the fear of bringing you into difficulty or dan- 
ger. I have suffered so much, that, God knows! 
‘I would not willingly bring another into similar 
trouble.” 

“Tf that be all you fear,” replied the miller, 
with a smile, ‘“ you may set your mind at rest. 
I shall run no risk; and even if I did, I have 
at most but one life to lose, and that I shall 
gladly endanger to serve my suffering fellow- 
creatures. No: you must not stay here. This 
evening, at dusk, Toinette shall come for you. 
A few days ago, I was obliged to dismiss my 
assistant, who was an idle fellow; you shall 
take his place, and do his work when you are 
able; but we will first rid you of this long 
beard, which would make you look more like a 
Capuchin friar than a miller’s man; and having 
arrayed you in one of my dresses, all suspicion 
will be lulled, and by the assistance of Provi- 
dence, all will go on securely and well. But I 
must leave you now,—farewell, for the present, 
and at night-fall I shall expect to see you at 
the mill.” 

So saying, Maturin took the hand of his 
daughter, and both went away together, leaving 


the heart of Monsieur Passot swelling with 
gratitude to Heaven, and to them, as the agents 
of its bounty. 

At night Toinette arrived, according to pro- 
mise, at the forest. She was delighted at the 
thought of her friend being no longer exposed 
to the inclemency of the weather, or deprived 
of the necessaries of life. They left the ruined 
cottage together, traversed the paths of the 
wood in silence, and at last arrived, without 
having been seen, at the mill. Here Monsieur 
Passot was immediately shaved, and bein 
dressed in a suit of the miller’s clothes, obtained 
the new name of * Nicholas,” and took his 
seat at the table between Maturin’ and his 
daughter. A few glasses of good wine recruited 
his spirits, and he had soon the pleasure of 
stretching his weary limbs ona comfortable bed, 
after lying for six weeks exposed to the dew 
and the rain, upon the cold, damp floor of the 
ruined cottage. 

During the few succeeding days, wholesome 
and plentiful food, and above all, the tranquil- 
lity of his mind, served to recruit the strength 
of the stranger; and one morning he informed 
his good host of his previous adventures, and 
his melancholy story. He had been denounced, 
he said, and condemned to death, without being 
permitted to speak, or even asked for a defence, 
by the revolutionary committee of the town of 
Bressuire, where he resided. A friend, who 
knew his danger, and to whom he had once 
shown a trifling kindness, gave him information 
of his impending fate, in time to permit him to 
make his escape, under the disguise of a beggar. 
During his flight, he traversed each night the 
high roads of the Department, and during the 
day, lay concealed in the woods among the 
lonely hills, where he happened to find himself. 
By these means he had reached the forest near 
the mill, and had hidden himself in the ruins 
where Toinette first discovered him. ‘But 
even here,” continued he, ‘‘ I should soon have 
perished from cold and exhaustion, had it not 
been for the arrival of your dear child; since 
the terror of falling into the hands of my ene- 
mies seldom permitted me to go beyond the 
walls of my retreat, and I was fast sinking 
under the pains of hunger, when Toinette came 
in time to render me assistance, and to save 
my life.” 

One morning, soon after this conversation 
had taken place, Toinette came running in, out 
of breath, to say that four soldiers, armed with 
sabres and muskets, and of a very ferocious 
appearance, were approaching the mill from the 
high-road. Mohsieur Passot eagerly inquired 
where he could hide himself. , 

‘That would be impossible,” said Maturin, 
‘‘for if they search the mill, as it is likely they 
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will, they would be sure to find you, and your 
fate would be inevitable. You must now“put 
a bold face on the matter; summon up all your 
hardihood, and leave it to me to deceive them.” 

Two minutes after, the soldiers entered the 
mill. ‘‘Good morrow, citizen,” said they, 
striking Maturin on the shoulder,—* here we 
are, four worthy fellows, sadly fatigued with 
following an aristocrat, (the name given by the 
revolutionists to those who support the party 
of the government and the nobility) who has 
unfortunately eluded our pursuit. Come, what 
can you give us to eat?” 

‘“‘ The best in my house, to be sure,”’ replied 
the miller.—‘‘ Go, Toinette, put a clean napkin 
on the table, fetch down that piece of ham which 
was left from yesterday’s dinner; and you, 
Nicholas, off to the cellar, and bring up four 
bottles of the primest Burgundy for these 
worthy citizens:—quick, blockhead!’ he 
added, pushing him rudely by the shoulder; 
and Monsieur Passot hastened to do as he was 
directed. It took some minutes to perform his 
errand, and on his re-appearance with the wine, 
Maturin again seemed very angry with Nicholas 
for presuming to make them wait so long. He 
appeared, in fact, ready to strike him, and in 
such a passion, that the solders interfered to 
appease him, and observed that Nicholas seemed 
really an honest sort of a fellow, though some- 
what too much of a simpleton. 

The miller seated himself at table beside 
them, pressed them again and again to do 
honour to his provisions, and supplied them 
plentifully with wine, and then inquired what 
was passing in the world, or what news they 
were charged with. 

“* War,” said they, “ goes on against all who 
oppose the progress of the Revolution. The 
prisons are still overflowing with criminals, in 
spite of the daily execution of thousands, and 
we are at this moment in pursuit of one of the 
most decided aristocrats in France,—a man 
called Passot who lived at Bressuire, and was 
condemned by the tribunal; some traitor gave 
notice of his sentence, and he escaped from the 
city; but we know that he is at this moment 
not far distant from the spot where we sit, and 
we are in hope of soon having him in our 
custody. There are five hundred crowns 
proclaimed as a reward for him, which we are 
determined to earn, if possible.” They then 
asked for another bottle of wine, and when 
they had finished it, they proposed searching 
the mill. To this proceeding, the miller offered 
no resistance; but, on the contrary, ordered 
Nicholas to go for the keys, and to throw open 
all the doors in the house. 

When this was done, Toinette took the hand 
Lof her father, accompanied him through the 


mill; every door was opened, and the soldiers, 
having inspected every corner, were about to 
retire, when one of them recollected that they 
had not searched the cellar, where, he said, a 
dozen of traitors might be concealed. Nicholas 
was accordingly again summoned, and the 
cellar was visited in due form. On coming up, 


they expressed themselves perfectly satisfied; 


they then drank another glass of wine, to the 
health of Robespierre, and departed well 
pleased with the reception they had met with 
from the miller, his daughter, and the stupid 
Nicholas. 

Maturin, however, began to fear that he could 
not long continue to shelter Monsieur Passot 
with equal security. He knew that such visits 
as this would be frequent; and in some one of 
them he might be surprised and discovered. 
He accordingly pretended that he was going a 
journey of fifty leagues into the country, and 
obtained a passport for himself and his servant. 
He set off in a few days; and the miller con- 
ducted his friend in safety to the house of one 
of his brothers, who lived at some distance 
from Bressuire, and leaving him under his pro- 
tection, returned home to Toinette. 

Here Monsieur Passot lived securely, till the 
termination of the Revolution, when it was not 
difficult for him to prove his innocence, and 
reclaim his property. 

In his prosperity, however, he did not forget 
his former benefactors. He returned to visit 
Maturin the miller, and justly regarding Toi- 
nette as the preserver of his life, he undertook 
to have her educated at one of the best schools 
in Paris, supplied her with masters of every 
description, and finally, on the sudden death 
of her father, adopted her as his own child, 
and took upon himself the charge of establish- 
ing her in the world.—Mrs. Child. 


ELEPHANT-HUNTING AT THE CAPE. 


Lieutenant Moodie, in his amusing “ Ten 
Years in South Africa,” gives the following 
account of his elephant-hunting :— 

Some months after forming my new settle- 
ment, I engaged a Hottentot to shoot elephants 
and buffaloes for me, on condition of receiving 
half the profits. This man, who was called 
Jan Wildeman, was a most expert hunter, 
rarely failing to kill on the spot whatever he 
fired at. He was a complete wild man of the 
woods, and had as many wiles as the fox in 
escaping the dangers to which he was daily ex- 
posed. His activity was most extraordinary ; 
and I was often surprised with his nimbleness 
in climbing the highest trees to get at the 
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wild vines growing over their tops. While I 
was considering how I could get up, he would 
take hold of one of the ‘‘ baboon’s ropes,” as 
they are called, which hang in festoons from 
the branches, and in a few seconds he would 
be perched like a crow on the top, enjoying 
my surprise, and flinging down whole bunches 
of the fruit. , 

Though naturally timid, he had acquired by 
long practice such entire confidence in the cor- 
rectness of his aim, that he would go right up 
to an elephant in the woods and bring him 
down with the first shot. Sometimes, how- 
ever, his gun would miss fire, when he had to 
betake himself to his heels, and, by his agility 
and address, never failed to effect his escape. 
His adventures of this kind would fill a volume. 

Wildeman came to inform me one evening 
that he had shot three elephants and a buffalo ; 
and that there was a young elephant still re- 
maining with the body of its dead mother, 
which he thought might be caught, and brought 
home alive. There happened to be two friends 
with me from the district of Albany, who had 
never seen an elephant, and whom, therefore, I 
persuaded to accompany me. One of these 
gentlemen has already given an account of this 


little adventure in an interesting little work, 


entitled “Scenes in Albany;” but as my 
readers may not have seen it, they will excuse 
me for telling the story in my own way. 

As soon as we had finished our breakfast we 
set off, accompanied by Jan Wildeman, my 
Hottentot Speulman, and their wives, to assist 
in cutting up the buffalo and carrying the flesh 
home. 

Entering the forest, Jan first brought us to 
the carcass of the buffalo; but the fellow was 
so lazy that he had not taken out the entrails, 
and, the weather being warm, the flesh was 
unfit for use. He next led us to one of the 
elephants he had killed, and showed us the 
spot whence he had fired. The ball entered 
the shoulder in a slanting direction, and passed 
through the heart. This was an exceedingly 
difficult shot, as he required to be very near to 
hit the right place, and for the ball to penetrate 
through such a mass of skin and flesh. 

In shooting elephants, it is necessary to be 
provided with balls made of an equal mixture 
of tin and lead, as lead-balls generally flatten 
on the skin or bones. Our ignorance of this 
circumstance at Fredericksburg accounts for the 
trouble we experienced in killing the elephants 
there. 

After following several of the paths made by 
these animals, and struggling through the 
tangled mazes of the forest, we ascended a steep 
sandy ridge covered with low bushes near the 
shore; and on reaching the top, we came in 


sight of the carcass of another of the elephants, 
and the young one standing by it. At a few 
paces distance, we saw a large elephant brows. 
ing among the low bushes. He smelt us as 
soon as we appeared on the top of the hill, and 
throwing up his trunk and spreading out his 
huge ears, uttered a most discordant i 
‘*Gownatsi!” ejaculated Jan Wildeman, “that's 
the rascal that gave me so much trouble yester. 
day! he’s as cunning as the devil.” 

The dogs instantly assailed the animal, and 
after several ineffectual attempts to seize them 
with his trunk, he made off. The dogs now 
attacked the young elephant, and chased him 
up the steep sandy hill where we were standing, 
My visitors, who were unaccustomed to large 
game, were exceedingly agitated. They had 
brought a gun with them for form’s sake, but 
had neglected to load it. One of them, who 
was a Scotsman, seized me by the coat, and 
cried out in great agony, ‘“‘ Eh! man, whaur ‘ill 
we rin?—whaur’ll we rin?’ It was no use 
telling him that there was not any danger, for 
he still kept fast hold of me, saying, ‘‘ What, 
nae danger, man, and the beest comin’ right 
up amang us! I say, man, what ’ll we do?— 
whaur ‘Il we rin?” The women instinctively 
ran and squatted themselves down behind the 
bushes. 

As soon as I could break loose from the 
grasp of my countryman, I ran to endeavour 
to seize the young elephant by the trunk, and 
Speulman took his stand on the opposite side 
for the same purpose. I was astonished at the 
nimbleness with which the animal ascended the 
steep hill. As he approached the spot where 
we stood, we found he was much older than we 
expected, being nearly as large as an ox; and, 
after making an ineffectual attempt to get hold 
of his trunk, we were obliged to give him a free 
passage between us. I now picked up my gun 
and gave chase to him, but he ran so fast that 
I could not overtake him. 

I was well pleased we had not succeeded in 
seizing him, as in all probability he would have 
done us some serious injury with his tusks, 
which were just appearing at the root of the 
trunk. When they are only a few days old 
there is no difficulty in catching them, and they 
become docile almost immediately. Several 
attempts have been made to rear them with 
cows’ milk, but without success. 

It is remarkable that the young of the ele- 
phant, when a few days old, are not much 
higher than a young calf; but their bodies are 
rounder and more bulky. It is also a curious 
circumstance, that the carcases of elephants 
which have died a natural death are never found 
by the natives in the woods where they are 
most abundant. 
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THE LIBRARY. 


Americu, Historical, Statistic, and Descriptive. 
By J. S. Buckingham, Esq. In 3 vols. 
London: Fisher, Son and Co., 1841. 


Mr. Buckingham’s travels over the greater 
of the most celebrated and interesting 
countries of the old world, and his acknowledged 
talent, eminently qualified him for the execution 
of the task he has undertaken in these volumes. 
They contain the results of a three years’ tour 
through the United States, during which he 
delivered lectures, descriptive of the countries 
through which he had previously travelled, in 
all the principal cities of America. From his 
well-known advocacy of Temperance principles, 
education, and the improvement of sailors, he was 
also actively engaged in the gratuitous aid of 
societies connected with these and other benevo- 
lent objects, and thus obtained access to the 
most authentic information respecting the 
History, Statistics, Manners and Customs of the 
Americans. . 

He has largely confirmed his own observations 
by the corroborative testimony of native writers, 
and has carefully avoided the error which has 
been too common on both sides the Atlantic, 
that of collecting only such traits of character 
as would support a favorite theory or the dog- 
mas of a political sect. 

On these accounts Mr. Buckingham’s work 
will be gratefully hailed by all impartial readers, 
and we heartily concur in the opinion expressed 
by His Royal Highness Prince Albert, to whom 
it is dedicated, that “the feelings of goodwill 
towards the American people under which this 
work was undertaken, cannot fail at the present 
moment of producing a desirable effect.” 

The following graphic sketch introduces the 
reader at once amongst the busy multitudes of 
New York :— 

In the streets, all is hurry and bustle ; the very carts, 
instead of being drawn by horses at a walking pace, are 
often met at a gallop, and always in a brisk trot, with the 
carter standing in the front and driving by reins, Omni- 
buses are as numerous as in London, many of them drawn 
bees horses, though the carriages are inferior to the 

nglish ones. Hackney coaches are also abundant, and 
superior in every respect to those of London. These, 
with private carriages, which, however, are few and plain, 
weg with a black coachman and footman, without 

isplay of livery or armorial bearings, added to gigs and 
other vehicles, make up a crowd of conveyances through 
the public streets, which, from their bad pavement, occa- 
sions as much rattling noise as in the most bustling parts 
of Piccadilly or Cheapside. The whole of the population 
seen in the streets seem to enjoy this bustle, and add to 
it by their own rapid pace, as if they were all going to 
some place of appointment, and were hurrying on, under 
the apprehension of being too late. 

Of the men thus seen in public, the greater part are 
well dressed, and the more fashionable among them more 


expensively than the same classes in England. Black 
cloth is the almost universal wear, and for the finest 


description of this the most extravagant prices are paid. 


Full cloth cloaks, with velvet or fur collars and linings, 
and rich tassels, are more numerous than with us ; and 
the whole outer aspect of the moving crowd indicates 
greater gaiety, and much more regard to personal ap- 
rance, he men are not generally as handsome 
jowever, as they are well Preceall An almost universal 
paleness of countenance is seen, without the least tinge 
of ruddiness or colour ; the marks of care and anxiety 
are also deeply furrowed on brows not yet bearing the 
impress of age ; and a general gloom or sadness of coun- 
tenance is the le —end hilarity of aspect, or cheerful- 
ness of appearance, the exception. 

“The women far exceed the men in the costliness of 
their dresses, and in the gaiety of their walking apparel. 
There is, perhaps, no city in the world, in which so many 
expensively-dressed ladies may be seen walking or shop- 
ping, as on a fine morning may be met with in broadway. 
Rich and bright-coloured silks, satins, and other simi- 
larly costly materials, with ermine-lined cloaks, and the 
most expensive furs—white, pink, and blue, satin bon- 
nets, with ostrich feathers and flowers of the first quality 
—are worn by all Who assume to be genteel, or rank in 
the class of ladies, and the whole force of the ward- 
robe seems to be exhausted in the walking costume. 
The women, moreover, are much handsomer than the 
men. ‘They are almost uniformly good-looking—the 
greater number are what would be called in England 
“pretty women,” which is something between good-look- 
ing and handsome, in the nice distinctions of beauty. 
This uniformity extends also to their figures, which are 
almost universally slender, and of good symmetry. Very 
few large or stout women are seen, and none that we 
should call masculine. A more than usual degree of 
feminine delicacy, enhanced by the general paleness of 
complexion and slightness of figure, is particularly eha- 
racteristic of American females—and the extreme respect 
and deference shown to them everywhere by men, has a 
tendency to increase that delicacy, by making them more 
dependent on the attention and assistance of others, than 
English ladies of the same class usually are. 


Mr. Buckingham has devoted a chapter to 
the exposition of the strange anomaly presented 
by republicans continuing to hold thousands 
of their fellow-men in unjust and unwilling 
bondage, and in putting down all discussion on 
the subject. He says, 


“A tragical occurrence took place during my stay in 
New York, which brought this question prominently 
before the public. It was this : a minister of the gospel, 
the Rev. Eiijah P. Lovejoy, was engaged as the editor of 
a religious newspaper at the town of St. Lewis, and in 
the slave-state of Missouri. In this state, the mob had 
burnt a coloured man alive, for some offence for which 
he was never brought to trial. Mr. Lovejoy condemned 
this act, and reproved the judge, whose name was Law- 
less, for excusing the mob as he had done, for their un- 
justifiable conduct. In consequence of this, the mob 
themselves retaliated on Mr. Lovejoy, by attacking his 
house, breaking up his press, and throwing it and the 
types into the river, for which he could get no redress. 
He then removed to the town of Alton, on the opposite 
side of the Mississippi river, and in the free state of 
Illinois. Even here, however, his advocacy of aboiition 
occasioned the mob to destroy his press a second time ; 
another was procured to replace that, and they broke this 
in pieces alsu. A third press was purchased to replace 
this, but when it arrived at Alton, and before it was ever 
used, the mob attacked the store in which it was, with a 
view to destroy it, and whatever else the store contained. 
They were encouraged to this outrage by the more 
wealthy inhabitants of the place, who tancied they had 
an interest in slavery being undisturbed ; but on this 
oceasion Mr. Lovejoy and his friends determined to de- 
fend the store, and went with fire-arms for this purpose. 
While the mob were beating in the windows with stones, 
and firing from the outside into the store, they who were 
in the inside tired a gun also, by which one of the mob 
was killed. At this, the populace at first dispersed, but, 
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whisky being profusely supplied to them by their abettors, 
and guns placed in their hands, they returned in large 
numbers to the store, determined to set it on fire, and 
burn alive all who were in it. Mr. Lovejoy and four of 
his companions went out to drive away those who were 
actually setting fire to the roof of the building, and he 
was then shot through the body by one of the mob, and 
died in a few minutes afterwards. They subsequently 
wounded several others, took possession of the press, 
broke it to pieces, and threw its fragments into the river. 

On such a transaction as this, it might be supposed that 
there would be scarely a difference of opinion, or that the 
whole press of the country, in the free states at least, 
would have condemned such an outrage, and contended 
for the right of freedom of discussion. But by far the 
greater majority of the Whig papers, and some even of 
the Democratic, in New York and elsewhere, condemned 
the pertinacity and obstinacy, as they called it, of Mr. 
Lovejoy, excused the conduct of the mob, and thought 
that any man venturing to publish sentiments which he 
knew to be obnoxious to the majority, deserved to be put 
down by force. The New York American, a Whig paper, 
and the Evening Post, a Democratic paper, were the 
principal exceptions to this line of conduct, and each 
spoke out boldly in condemnation of the lawless conduct 
of the mob, and in defence of the right of free discussion. 

To show how the evil of Slavery has wrought 
itself into the very core of American society, 
the following instance of its influence on the 
sacred relations of domestic life is extracted 
from the New York Transcript of December 
20th, 1837, from which it was copied into 
many other Journals without being either con- 
tradicted or questioned. Very few thought it 
at all discreditable, and almost all the Whig 
party were against any effort to amend the evil 


it described. 

From a correspondent of the Commercial Advertiser, we 
derive the following important information- 

“Tt is notorious that the slave-trade is largely pursued in 
‘| the district of Columbia, to the disgust and molestation of a 
great majority of its inhabitants, of every class and colour. 

“A woman, a wife, a mother, esteemed or supposed to 
be free, was, in form of law, claimed as a slave, confined as 
such, and sold for exportation. 

“Torn from her husband—in prison with four young 
children about her—frantic with wretchedness and grief— 
she cast her eyes on her children, and, in a moment gf 
frenzy, resolved that they, at least, should not grow up to 
be slaves, and proceeded to kill them with her own hand. 
Two she succeeded in killing, but the cries and struggles of 
the others brought in succour, and they were rescued from 
impending death. 

“The unhappy mother was indicted for murder, tried by 
a jury ofthe district, and acquitted on the ground of insanity. 
It was insanity—but the insanity of overpowering passion. 

“She had been sold, warranted sound, mind and body; 
but, on the happening of these facts, she was returned by 
the buyer to the seller, for the legal cause of a breach of a 
warranty, by reason of the latent vice of unsoundness of 
mind, to be resold without warranty ; and she has been pur- 
chased by a benevolent individual, that she, and her hus- 
band, and her children, may work out her emancipation.” 


During Mr. Buckingham’s residence in New 
York, several Indian Chiefs of different tribes 
arrived there from Washington, where they had 
concluded treaties with the government. After 
describing their persons and costume, he gives 
the following interesting anecdotes of a conver- 
sation with the Sioux and Ioways:— 


In the course of conversation with the chiefs of this 
tribe, they expressed great admiration of my wife's dress 
and ornaments, and were especially enamoured with the 
feathers which she happened then to wear in her bonnet. 
With my younger son, Leicester, they were even still more 


pleased; and were quite astonished that one so young should 
come so far away from home, over “the great sea,” of which 
they seem to have a most terrible idea. They asked us, 
whether, in the course of our journey, we intended to come 
so far west as their prairies and forests; and we answered 
that this was what we intended, and hoped to accomplish; 
but that our stay would be short, as we should desire only 
to see their country, and then return home, withont settli 

init. This was no sooner interpreted to them, than several 
Indian voices exclaimed, as we afterwards learnt, ‘“ Does he 
say so? does he say so? he is welcome, he is welcome?” 
And when this assurance was repeated, the principal chief 
of the tribe advanced to me, and grasping my hand firmly, 
he said with a grave countenance, looking at me, but ad- 
dressing himself to the interpreter, “Tell this white man, 
that if he comes to see us, and goes away again, leaving us 
in possession of our lands undisturbed, we will bless his 
name for ever. The white men come, they look at our lands, 
they take them from us, they drive us far off; we become 
settled, they disturb us, and drive us farther off again, be. 
cause they want our lands for themselves; and, therefore, 
we like not their footsteps; but if he will come, and share 
our feasts, and smoke our calumet, and then return to his 
own home, we will give him a welcome such as white men 
do not always receive.’ I repeated my assurance, and even 
ventured to add my deep regret that all white men could not 
be prevailed upon to leave them in quiet possession of the 
hunting-grounds and graves of their fathers; and the senti- 
ment was one that evidently touched all their sympathies. 

It would be a long and a melancholy narrative to relate 
the half of what it fell to my lot to hear, without leaving 
New York, of the ill-treatment of the Indians by the whites, 
who teach them all our vices, but especially drunkenness, 
for the purpose of defrauding them while thus intoxicated, 
in the various bargains of traffic and sale in which they are 
engaged. In addition to this, still more deliberate and cold- 
blooded injuries are practised by whites of comparative 
opulence upon their unsuspecting females. The following 
is abridged from a very interesting, but little-known work, 
entitled “Dragoon Campaigns to the Rocky Mountains,” 
written by a young gentleman of New York, who presented 
me with a copy, and who states that he had the facts from 
an old Indian in the Far West, who appeared to be sinking 
under the weight of his years. 

In 1814, an American trader, of considerable influence, 
thinking he should strengthen his mercantile connexions 
among the Missouri Indians, succeeded in prevailing on one 
of the principal familes of the Omawha tribe of Indians, to 
permit him to marry one of their daughters, who was re- 
markably beautiful. The marriage being consummated, she 
soon bore him a son and a daughter, one of which she per. 
mitted the father to take with him to the country of the 
whites, and the other she retained with her. On his return, 
however, to the Indian territory, it was found that he had 
married a white wife in his absence, and that he now de 
manded the surrender of the second child, and the repudi- 
ation of its mother. To this of course she refused her 
assent. The trader then offered her a considerable present, 
if she would go away and leave her child; upon which she 
exclaimed, “Is my child a dog, that I should sell him for 
merchandize? You cannot drive me away; you may beat 
me, it is true, and otherwise abuse me, but I will sill 
remain with you. When you married me, you promised to 
use me kindly as long as I should be faithful to you. That 
I have been so, no one can deny. Ours was not a marriage 
contracted for a season; no, it was to terminate only with our 
lives. I was thena young girl, and might have been united 
to an Omawha Chief; but I am now an old woman, having 
had two children, and what Omawha will regard me? Is 
not my right paramount to that of your other wife? She 
had not heard of me before you possessed her. It is true, 
her skin is whiter than mine, but her heart cannot be more 
pure towards you, nor her fidelity more rigid.” Happily 
the infant was secured to its devoted mother, but the heart 
less wretch of a trader abandoned her for ever. Whaat 
wonder, therefore, when the Indians are continually’ re 
ceiving injuries, and rarely, if ever, blessings from thé 
hand of the white man, that they should not “ like his 
footsteps. 


[To be continued. ] 
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COLUMNS FOR THE YOUNG. 


LITTLE DICK AND THE GIANT. 


“Tell you a story, my little dears,—to be sure I wil!” 
said the old gentleman to his group of little listeners—prin- 
cipally his grandchildren, who had come on a visit to him 
durmg the Christmas holidays.—* Tell you a story—what 
shall it be about ?—what sort of story would you like, master 
Richard? for you seem eager enough for it.” 

“Qh! let it be something wonderful,” said the little boy, 
who sat by the Commodore—for he had been a sailor in his 
time —“ Let it be about lions, and dragons, and tigers ; about 
battles, and sieges, and burning mountains, and cataracts, 
and ——” 

“Stop, stop, master Richard; stop, I say. The cataracts 
would put ont the burning mountains, you know; and, as 
to dragons, I never saw one in my life.” 

“Oh, but I should like to be brave enough to kill one. If 
ever a dragon was to set upon me, I would give him such 
acut with a sword, if I had one: I do not think he would 
come at me twice.” 

“Would you be brave enough to kill an zERRoR?” 

“A what, grandpapa? What sort of an animal is it? 
Is it an animal? I think I have heard the word before.” 

“It is a very difficult thing to kill, I can assure you; and 
it requires more courage than most of us have. Killing a 
dragon is nothing to it.” 

“How big is it? Is it as big asa bullock? Is it like a 
lion, a tiger, or a rhinoceros? Tell me what it is like, 
grandfather ; do, pray do?” 

“It belongs to the family of asses; is a very shy animal, 
for it cannot bear to be looked at, and is astonishingly dan- 
gerous. It is a disagreeable looking thing, too, worse than 
atoad ora spider. It is very cunning and mischievous, and 
as artful as an old serpent. It is very swift of foot; but, 
when in great danger, like a hedgehog, it sometimes rolls 
itself up in a bundle of rubbish, leaving only its fierce teeth 
and head out; so that, when you go near it, to rouse it, you 
get sometimes sorely bitten, and almost torn to pieces.” 

“Well, I really should like to see one of these strange things 
you talk about. But can’t you tell me a story about one? 
Then, perhaps, I shall know what sort of a thing it really is.’, 

“T forgot to tell you one of the best ways of attacking 
this creature. It is not with sword or pistol, or blunderbuss, 
or gun, or sabre, or hand-grenade, or congreve-rocket, thun- 
der-bolts, or gunpowder.” 

“ What then ?” 

“Why, with a good roar of laughter; which very often 
puts the thing to flight, without any further trouble.” 

“What! you would make us all laugh, would you? and 
my aunt Sophia told me the other day, because I had a good 
laugh at the story about the man who tried to carry his ass, 
and so got drowned, that it was very wicked to laugh—that 
Ishould always look serious, and that I should never read 
any books but religions books, and stories of good children, 
who seem to me to be always sick, dying, and . 

“There he is; catch him—down with him!—see, see; 
here, Lion, seize him, seize him!” 

So saying, the old gentleman leaped up—the dog barked, 
the children scampered, and ~verybody fell a laughing. 

“Do you see him?” said he to the children. 

“What! What, grandpapa—what can you mean ?” 

“Why, that great ugly Error. Poor Sophia; why did you 
not tell her that was an error—one of those very ugly, danger- 
ous, disagreeably agreeable, cunning, and treacherous animals, 
that, like a Will-with the-wisp, or Jack-with-the-lanthorn, 
lead you about in the dark, till you tumble into a ditch.” 

“Oh, I think I know what you mean now, grandpapa,” 
exclaimed Richard. “I see it—I can tell what grandpapa 
means. I know—lI know.” 

“Then do you really like to see little children laugh and 
be merry,” said master Robert, who stood listening behind. 

“And why should not little girls and boys laugh as well 
a8 grown up men and women. Iam sure they have not half 
so much to cry about. I like to see a little boy with the 
lightness of his heart in the brightness of his eyes, and 
always cheerful and happy.. 

“To be merry over another's suffering is wicked; to be 


merry, when we should be serious, is also wrong; but you 


know, it is said, ‘ there is a time to be merry as well as to 
be sad, a time to weep, and a time to laugh.’ 

“ There were once two philosophers; one was called ‘the 
crying philosopher, and the other ‘the laughing philoso- 
pher.’ The name of the first was Heraclitus, that of the 
other Democrates ; one wept over the errors of mankind, the 
other laughed at them. 

“T wish you to be little laughing philosophers, and some- 
times to laugh with me. Come now a good one,—‘ Ha! ha! ha!’ 

“What are you laughing at? I have not began my sto- 
ries—I have not finished'my prosing yet. 

“ But, do tell us a story now, grandpapa.” 

“ Listen to one, then, about a crnel giant. But this will 
not be a story to langh at—it will rather make you weep.” 

“ Never mind, grandpapa: do let us hear it.” 

“Oh! that will be capital,” said Richard: “I like stories 
about giants.” 

“ Poor little Dick; what a gay blithe fellow he was. He 
used to go singing and whistling about nearly all day: he was 
always merry, and scarcely any thing could make him sad. 

“One day, little Dick thought he would have a ramble 
in a large forest, at some distance from his home. He had 
often been to the sides of it before, but it looked so dark he 
was afraid to enter. 

“But Dick was more merry than usual on this day, for 
the sun shone so brightly, and the flowers looked so lovely, 
that he sang and whistled till he made the woods ring again. 
He delighted himself for some time among the trees and 
flowers; and, at last, seemed quite glad to have found out 
such a sweet spot. 

“ There was a clear brook ran through the wood; and the 
waters looked so clean, that Dicky, being very thirsty, stooped 
down to drink ; but, just at that moment, he was suddenly 
seized from behind, and found himself in the hands of a 
great, tall, flerce, ugly looking giant, a hundred times as 
big as himself; for Dick was not much bigger than the giant's 
thumb. The giant looked at him with savage delight ; his 
mouth opened wide, and he made a noise which seemed to 
Dick quite terrible. 

“Dick thought the giant would have eaten him up alive, 
at one mouthful: le did not, however, do this, but took and 
put him into a large bag, and carried him off. 

“ The poor little captive tried all he could to get out of 
the bag, but to no purpose,—the giant held him fast; he 
screamed, he struggled, he tried to tear a passage—the giant 
laughed, and carried him quite away. 

“At last the giant came to his house—a gloomy looking 
place, with a high wall all around it, and no trees or flowers. 
When he got in he shut the door, and took Dick out of the bag 

“Dick now thought his time was come. When he looked 
round he saw a large fire, and before it hung four victims 
like himself, roasting for the giant's supper. 

“ The giant, however, did not kill Dick; he took him by 
the body, and gave him such a squeeze as put him to great 
pain ; he then threw him into a prison whieh he had prepared 
for him. It was quite dark, and iron bars were all round 
it, to prevent his getting out. 

“Dick beat his head against the iron bars; he dashed 
backwards and forwards in his dungeon, for he was almost 
driven mad. The giant gave him a piece of dry bread, and 
a drop of water, ard left him. 

“ The next day the giant came and looked, and found that 
Dick had eaten none of his bread; so he took him by the 
head, and crammed some of it duwn his throat, and seemed 
quite vexed to think he would not eat. Poor Dick was too 
much frightened to eat or drink. 

“ He was left all alone in the dark another day, and a sad 
day it was; the poor creature thought of his own home, his 
companions, the sun-light, the trees, and the many nice 
things he used to get to eat: and then he screamed, and tried 
to get between the iron bars; and beat his poor head and 
limbs sore, in trying to get out. 

“The giant came again, and wanted Dick to sing, the 
same as he sung when he was at home, and to be happy and 
merry. ‘Sing, sing, sing!’ said he: but poor Dick was much 
too sad to sing—a prison is no place to sing songs in. 

“The giant now seemed quite in a rage, and took Dick 
out to make him sing, as he said. Dick gave a loud scream, 
a plunge, a struggle, and sank dead in the giant's hand.”"— 
Ah! my young reader, poor Dick was a little bird, and that 
giant was a cruel little boy. 
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@riginal Poetrp. 


THE UNKNOWN. 
He died—and as a shadow past away, 
And left behind no record of his life ; 
None shed a tear, or mourn'd his breathless clay, 
No friend, no child, no wife. 
He died—his very birth-place was unknown ; 
Talk or acquaintance he had held with none, 
But liv'd for years secluded and alone, 
An isolated one. 
He died—they search'd his dwelling through and through, 
~ In every part and every secret place 
They sought in vain ; for they could find no clue 
His lineage to trace. 
He died—but wheretore he had liv'd concealed, 
Whether from guilt and fear, remorse or shame, 
Was never known—all that his tomb reveal'd 
Was true or false—a name. 
D. W—y. 


LINES WRITTEN IN A YOUNG LADY'S ALBUM, 
JUNE 7th, 1841. 


Come write in my album—the favour I ask 

Is neither a great nor a difficult task ; 

A verse—though I think you might manage a page, 
For never was known so prolific an age ; 

From the prince to the peasant, all rhyme at their ease, 
And poets are thick as the leaves on the trees. 


Your subject may be—just whatever you choose, 

I shall not put the slightest restraint on your Muse ; 
To the regions of fancy her pinions may soar, 

On the waves of the ocean or sands of the shore; 
To its caverns below, or the blue sky above, 

Or the theme may be chivalry, beauty, and love. 


Then write in my album—and oft as the eye 

Shall meet the fond record of years long gone by ; 
Thongh oceans may part us, or lands may divide, 

Still fancy will bring back those friends to our side : 

In a tear shall the mem'ry of friendship be told, 

Though the hand that hath trac’d it be nerveless and cold. 


D. W—v. 


FRENCHMEN AND ENGLISHMEN.—An En- 
glishman is proud, a Frenchman is vain, A 
Frenchman says more than he thinks, an 
Englishman thinks more than he says. A 
Frenchman is an excellent acquaintance, an 
Englishman is a good friend. A Frenchman 
is enterprising, an Englishman is indefatigable. 
An Englishman has more judgment, a French- 
man more wit. Both are brave, but an English- 
man fights coolly, a Frenchman hotly. The 
latter will attack anything, the former will be 
repulsed by nothing. An Englishman in con- 
versation seems going a journey only, a French- 
man is taking a walk. The one plods hard on 
the object in view, the other skips away from 
his path for the slightest thing that catches his 
attention. There is more advantage in con- 
versing with the one, more pleasure with the 
other. An Englishman generalises, a French- 
man particularises. An Englishman when he 
tastes anything, says that it is good, that it has 
an agreeable fiavour; a Frenchman describes 
every sensation it produces in his mouth and 


{ 


, pany there, and can do every thing there. A 


throat, from the tip of the tongue down to the 
stomach, and winds it up witha simile. An 
Englishman remarking an opera-dancer, sees 
that she dances well, with grace, with agility; 
a Frenchman notes every entrechat, and can 
tell to a line where the foot ought to fall. An 
Englishman must have a large stock of knives 
and forks to change with every plate; a French. 
man uses but one for all, and it sometimes seryes 
him for a salt spoon too. An Englishman in 
his own country must have two rooms; a 
Frenchman can do very well with one—he dines 
there when he cannot go out, receives his com- 


married Englishman requires but one bed, a 
married Frenchman must have two. In general 
an Englishman is willing to submit to the power 
of the law, but inclined to resist military force; 
the contrary proposition is the case with the 
French. 


Dr. Cueyne.—Dr. Cheyne and Tadlow 
were exceedingly corpulent men; but the last 
was much the larger. Cheyne coming intoa 
coffee-house one morning, and observing Tadlow 
alone and pensive, asked him what occasioned 
his melancholy. ‘* Cheyne,” said he, ‘I have 
a very serious thought come athwart me: I am 
considering how the people will be able to get 
you and me to the grave when we die.” Why,” 
said Cheyne, “six or eight strong fellows may 
take me there at once; but it is certain that 
you must be carried there at twice.” 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


R. W. P.'s complaint is unjust. Tne blame attaches to 
those whose writings he would wish to see in the Journal. 

We regret we cannot insert the verses by Mary Shore. 

Erratum in No. 6, at the end of the Lines, “ Who are 
the Wise?” for J. B. RoGerson, read J. C. Prince. 

A portrait and biographical notice of the Right Hon. Lord 
John Russell will appear in No. 10, 


Communications for the Editor to be addressed (free) to 
the care of the Publishers. 


The Publishers of Bradshaw's Manchester Journal 
have much pleasure in announcing that they are now 
making arrangements to give with each Twelfth No. (t 
regular Subscribers only,) a highly finished Map of a 
County in England, engraved in the first style of the art, 
and beautifully coloured.—Price to N on-subscribers, | 
ls. 3d.—Size of Plate 16 inches by 12. Agents and Book- | 
sellers are authorized to receive Names of Subscribers, 
and will exhibit Specimens on application. 


Printed and published by BrapsHaw & BLAckLock, | 


27, Brown Street; and sold by all Booksellers. | 
Agents :—Lonpon, R. Groombridge, Panyer Alley) 
Liverpoot, J. G. Smith, 23, Cleveland Square and 24, | 
Scotland Place; LeEDs, Slocombe and Simms, Commer: | 
cial-street ; DerBy, T. Roberts ; 
W.S. Pxrnece ; Jones and Croskell ; StTock- 
port, Claye, and Arthur Smith, Church-yard Gates 5, 
Botton, Bradbury, jun. and Co.; OLpHam, J. Dodge ;| 
Asuton,T. Cunningham ; D.¢ ‘unningham. 
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